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This morning I will discuss the reconce:)tuallzat ion • I have 
little new to ^'say over What was said in the preface to Curriculum 
Theorizing ti||V rhe Reconceptualists > .1 vill stay v/ith that tripartite 
division of the field. Today I v;ill ainpli-fy the categories some- 
-what with references to studies published after the v/riting of 
the preface. Finally, I v/ill report developments related to the 
reconceptualization which are subsequent to the publication of the 
book. 

If v/e were to count heads, we would find that. ;:^ost curricular- 
ists are traditionalists. They are traditionalists in the sense that 
they continue the tradition of the so-called "conventional wisdom" 
of the field, a tradition that is characterised above all by 
service to practitioners. Professors of curriculum have tended to 
be former school people, and in fact, notices of vacancies on 
curriculum f acuities stM 1 rer^ularly call for schoolteaching 
experience. Curricularists, to. an extent not obvious in certain of 
the other subfields of education ( for example, in educational 
psychology and philosophy, even educational administration and the 
"helping services", especially recently) are former schoolpeople 
whose cultural and intellectual ties tend to be v;ith the 
practitioner. They are less interested in basic research , theory 
development, parallel theoretical movement in other fields than in 
the reality of classrooms and school settings. The reason for 
this is, in large part, historical^ Crerr ' n su?:r:ests that it was 



after superintendent llev/lon's work in curriculum revision in the 
early nineteen-twent ios in Denver that the need for a specialist 
became clear. *^ Efforts to ir\eet this need were made in a tine of 
an emerging scientlsQ when so-called scientific techniques from 
business and industry v;ere finding their way into educational 
theory and practice. That this nev/ly-born field first appeared 
in departments of administration and secondary education also 
suggests that it was born in the practical concerns of school 
personnel. This focus on the practical continues to the present 
day, and provides, in- part, the rationale for much work of a 
second group of curricularists. I term this j^roup the 
"conceptual-empiricists^'. 

The function, then, of traditional curriculum writing has been 
to guide, or in some conscious way to serve, those v/orking* in 
schools. V/hat has tended to be thought of as curriculum theory, 
most notably V'V. Tyler's rationale, is theoretical only in the 
tenuous sense that it is abstract and usually at variance with 
what occurs in schools. Its Intent is clearly to guide, to be of 
some assistance to those in institutional positions who are 
concerned with curricula," This is a broad concern, encom.passing 
most teachers. In addition to teachinp; it tends also to include 
considerations of evaluation, sometimes supervision, as well- as 
curriculum development and implem^entation . The boundaries of 
the field are fuzzy indeed. 

Thematically it is not possible to generalize. From Tyler 
to Saylor and Alexander to the. contemporary e^^Vession of this 
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genro in Daniel and Laurel Tanner's book (which attempts an over- 
viev/ of considerations invagined pertinent to a curriculum worker, 
and hence closer in conception to Taba and Saylo'r-Aldxander than 
to Tyler), to the humanistic novenient, incl'^dinp the vork of 
such individuals as Fantini, Weinstein, and Graubard, is a broad 
territory indeed. Clearly they have no ideology in common. What 
they do share is an interest in working with schoolpeople, with 
revising the curriculum of schools. The v/riting tends to be 
Journalistic^ necessarily so^ in order to be readily accessible to 
a constituency seeking quick answers to practical problems. The 
publications of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, on the whole, exemplify this writing. A.S.C.D. is, 
basically, the traditionalists' professional organization. That 
its membership is, in large part, made up of schoolpeople indicates 
again the close alliance between traditionalists and school 
personnel. 

The present-day situation in the field is characterized well 
by Professor Schubert's title for this symposium. There is.no 
longer a curriculum field, with shared views of its purpose. The 
very fact one sees '^traditionalists*' confirms this realization. 
Fifteen years ap^o, the curriculum field and traditionalists' 
writing were equivalents. Not so now. The traditionalists tend 
to be on the defensive with the conceptual-empiricists ascendent 
and ^reconceptualists as yet an unknown factor. The recent 
emergence of the American Educational Research Association as a 
more valued medium of professional expression for professors of 
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curripulujti than the Association for oupervif;ion and Carriculura 
Development parallels this shift in power in the field, iJhy this 
demise of the curriculum field as It was known, why its coreless 
quality now? One factor seems clear. The leadership of^^the 
so-called reform moveirjent of the nineteen sixties was outsrde the 
curriculum field. This bypass was a serious blow to the. pro- 
fessional status of the" field. If those whose v/ork was curriculVn 
development and implementation were called • on primarily as con- 
sultants and thon only rarely, then clearly their clain to 
specialized knowledce and .expertise vasquestionable. 

This can be overstated, but it needs to be said and examined 
C9,refully. In 1377, my sense is that numerically most on, university 
and college faculties who regard themselves as curricularists are 
traditionalists. Publication in Educational Leadership and parti- 
cipation in A.S.C.D. conferences still count positively in the 
professional lives of many such individuals. But this tends not 
to be so for curricularists on education faculties at. universities 
which are often viev/ed as outstanding centers for graduate studies 
in education. At such institutions publication in Educational 
Leadership is quite insignificant. In contrast, publication in 
journals clearly ^'breathes life'' into the prof ession^il 
aspirations of contemporary curricularists. This distinction is 
not a simple matter of elitism. Rather, it is an indication of 
'a historical-intellectual shift in the field v;hich parallels in 
some respects the rise of psycholof^y and^the social sciences 
generally in ithe university. It indicates, as well, the. influence 
of colleafjues in the so-called cognate fields, who view educationists* 
• » • 
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work according to criteria of resoarcl: in lliolr' ov/n fields. 
Especially nov/ that Romo of the practical justification of 
curricularists (such as roady funds for nearly any kind of innovative 
curriculum proposal) have disappeared?,, their lep:itirDacy is increasily 
based on the intellectual sophistication of their v/ork. This 
significant shift is evident in educational philosophy, a field which 
more and nore thinks of itself as a sub-field of philosophy, and 
less and less as a distinct field. One is pre-eminently a 
philosopher, secondarily, a philosopher of education. One is 
first a psychologist, with a research . interest in teaching and 
curriculum. 

This view — tha| education is not a discipline in itself but 
an area to be studied by the disciplines — is evident in the work 
of the conceptual-empiricists. George Posuer's .article (with 
Kenneth Strike) Categorization Scheme for Principles of Se- 
quencing Content"^ illustrates this loyalty to the parent disci- 
pline, in this case to behavioral science. A prefatory para- 
graph indicates that his viev; is a behavioral scientist ' S: one, 
reliant on hypothesis testing and data collection and interpretation, 

Vi?e have^ very little information, based cn hard data, 
regardinj^ the consequences of alternative content 
sequences and will need a good deal more research 
effort before v/e are able to satisfactorily suggert 
how content should be sequenced. Our intention here ^ 
is . to consider the question; V^hat are the alternatives? 

The article is a conceptual v;ork, arranging; into what the authors 

view as logically defensible content sequencing alternatives. lu 

this way their v/ork may be characterized as ''conceptual-empirical*^ 



In a recent essay, Decker ./alkiT, another visil;]e conceptual- 
empiricist, moves a\v;iy from strict ?>o^"jrAviora 1 st'ienco as exen-^lif lou 
in Posner 's work. This eas^iy, or case study as ho terns it, is 
more anthropolofUcal in its inethodolop-ical chi^racter, a developinp: 
type of curriculum research which V/alker's co-editor V^lllian A. 
3eid endorses/^ ( Anthropolocy , let us note, is still social 
science if not behav^ioral science; decidedly it is not one ol the 
humanities. ) 

Taking his cue from Schvab, V'alker arecues that prescriptive 
curriculum theories, partly because they do not reflect the actual 
process of curriculum change, are not useful. Rather than focus on 
why curriculum developers did not follow, sav, the Tyler rationale, 
V/alker concentrates on how tlie developers in fact did v/ork. lie 
finds in !iis study little use for ^'objectives*' and striking use 
for terms like "platforin" and ''deliberation*'. He concludes that 
curricularists probably ought to abandon the attempt to make 
actual curriculum work mirror prescriptive theories, accept 
"deliberation",, as a core aspect of the development process, and 
apply our intellectunl resources as a field toward improving the 
quality of deliberation and making it more effective.^ 

This work I find sifrnificant to the field in two v/ays. First 
it deals another hard blow to the Tyler rationale arfd its influence 
on the traditionalists. Second, V/alker is moving away from be- 
havioral science and tov;ard work characteristic of the humanities. 
His work remains social science, but it is work closer to the 
work of reconceptuali.ists tiiSfti is to that of Posner an'd his mentor 

'lauritz Johnson and 

^Valker retains the tiraditionalists * focus on the practicajl concerns 
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to ot^ier mainstream conceptual-empirists, 



of schoolpeople and school curriculum, anvi no doubt bo has and 
will spend a portion of his p^of t^5=^«io»^ 1 Ii'a; on actual currJculum 
projects. Nonetho losr^ , his inothocVs soom inc)ro nearly those of 
the ethnomethodolonist v/hose approaches do not easily fit the 
picture of conventional theories of the middle range as; projected 
by individuals such as Robert Morton who has influenced so nany 
sociolop,ical studies. 

Also ii^^ the \7alker-Reid book is worlc by another visible 
conceptual-empiricist, Ian V/estbury. V^ith his co-author Lynn 
McKinney, Professor Wcstbury studies the Gary, Indiana* school system 
durinR the period 1"40-J970. Lil:e^7alker's study of the art project, 
V/estbury and McKinne^y's study is close to vork in the humanities, 
closer than it seems to strict behavioral science. But it is 
historical work done in the service of [generalization, v/ork thai 
has interest in the particular (the Gary district) as it con- 
tributes to understandinf^ of the g^eneral. The "reneral" in this 
instance is the phenomena of stability and chang:e, which the 
authors . . now believe are the two primary functions of the 
administrative structures which surround the schools . . ' - 
Finally what the study demonstrates is . . that a concern for 
goals without a concomitant concern for organizational matters 

addresses only a small part of the. problem of conceiving new 
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designs for schools." This use of the specific to illustrate a 
general '^law" is, of course, representative of a basic assumption 
of mainstream social science. 

This concern for generalization is not abandoned in the work 
of reconceptualists* At the ^fourth conference at the University of 



Wlsconsin-HilwaukGe, Professor Apple roportocl "tho results of a study 

he and a colleague conducted in a kindor^iarton , substantiatinn: the 

claims he has made before regardincr the c^ocial-political functions 

of classroom behavior. His case study is dist inruished fron the 

work of a typical conceptual-empiricist in two significant aspects: 

one, his acknowledged ''value-laden'' perspective, which is, two, a 

perspective that has an emancipatory intent. That is, in contrast 

to the canon of traditional social science which sees data collection, 

hypothesis substantiation and disconf irmat ion in the disinterested 
service of buildin'3 a body of knowlod're , a reconceplual ist tends to S3e 

research as an inherently political as well as intellectual act. As 
such, it finally works to suppress, or to liberate, not only those 
who conduct the research, and those who are studied, but those out- 
side of the academic subculture. Mainstream social and behavioral 
science research, while on the surface seerainp:ly apolitical and 
strictly intellectual in nature and consequence, if examined more 
carefully can be seen as 'contributing to the maintenance of con- 
temporary social-political order-^, or contributing: to its dissolution. 
Apple and Llarxists and neo-lvlarxists go further and accept a teleo- 
logical ^view of historical movement, allying themselves with^the 
underclasses whose finsi emergence from oppression is seen to be 
inevitable. A number of reconceptualists , while not llarxists, 
nonetheless accept some variation of this teleological historical 
view. At the least, nearly all accept that a political dimension 
of one's intellectual activity is inescapable. 



This political omphasis riis L i piTU i tli(^ v'ork of Api)lo, ?'Uinn, 

Burton, Holnar, sono of t:he work of -Macdonalf^ anrl Iluobner , from 
the work of traditionalists and conceptual«ei;)pir iclsts. It is 
true that V/alker and Reid in their Case studios in Curriculu m 
Change acl:no\vledi;e that curriculum development Is political, but 
the point is never developed, and never connected with a view of 
history and contemporary social order. Further, the focus of 
Walker's case study and of the other case studies in the book is 
limited to literal curriculum chanp'e, without historiciainp the 
change, indicating its relation to contempoi'ary historical 
movement generally. In the 1975 A.S.C.D. yearbook for example, 
edited Ly Ilacdonald and Zaret, v/ith essays also by Huebner, Burton, 
Mann, and Apple, this situating of curriculum issues in the broad 
intellectual-hisf or ical currents of twentieth-century life is 
constant. Macdonald speaks, for in,stance, of technoloirical 
rationality, an intellectual mode parallel to the ascendency of 
teQhtiplogy in human culture historically. 

That book particularly speaks to schoolpeople. It is not 
that reconceptualists do not speak to the curriculum field's 
constituency. The intent differs. Their^plntent is not to 
guide curriculum development. It offers no prescriptions ^or 
rationales. The book functions as "consciousness raising*'. 
Because the difficulties reconceptualists identify are related to 
■difficulties in the Culture at larfre, they are not "problems'' to 
be "solved". ' That conception of a'^"sreat society solution" is 
one created by technological rationality, which is itself the 
"problem". What is necessary is, i.a part, fundamental structural 
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chariKG In the s<^c1 o-o(MM\oinic or(jc.'i'<, '.' iKit :• ]) .i ra i (^annot \)o 
reall;socl by "i>lu«':ri iif^ inlo^'tlio oxlant orCnv, "'hat Is v:hy an 
elective or tvo on ^hivx in hlf':h-schr)o.l fioclal siutlies classeLi, or 
the teacliini/, af autobiocrapliy in Iai/:llsh clrv^ses brinp' indifference 
and Ox ten alarn to no.st roconceptual ists. That **plui'*F:inr^- in'', 
''co-optinc^' it way termed in tlie nineteon-sixt ios , tacitly accepts 
the social order a3 it iy. V/hat ir necessary is a roconcei»tual- 
ization of \vhat curriculura is, how it functions, and hovr it nifUt 
function, anu it is: this cor'.rni tment to a connrohensive criliciue and 
theory development that distinguishes the reconceptualist phenomenon. 

The reconceptualizat ion , it must said, is func'anon tally 
an intellectual phenomenon, not an internersonal-af f iliativo one. 
Reconceptualists have no orf^anizec group. Individuals at v^orl:, 
while sharing certain themes and motives, do not tend to share 
any common interpersonal affiliation. ^ In this one respect their 
v;orI: parallels that of the so-called romantic critics of the ICCO's. 
But here any such comparison stops. 

To understand more fully the efforts of the individuals involved 
in inquiry of this l:ind requires an understanding; of metatheory and 
philosophy of science. 1/ithout suc!i a nroundin^:, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for curricular ists to see clearly their or/n 
work in the context of the growth of kno^vledf^e in general, 
ilax van I.Jauen^s paper at the I'^ys :-ilv:aukee conference v;as a 
sif:nif icant effort to analyze various structures of ti;eoretic 
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knowledge as they relate to dor.iinant modes of inquir;^ in the field 

of ,curriculum. His vvork builds on* basic analyses undertaken by 

philosophers of science such as Rgdnitzhy and Feyeratend. Much moi^e 

work needs to be done' along this line. 

* As an interpreter of metatheor ies, Dernstein recently analyzed, 

in* detail, individuals at work in four areas — the empirical, 

philosophical analysis, phenomenology and critical theory of 

society, lie ends his study with this conviction: 

In the final analysis we are not confronted with 
exclusive choices: either empirical theory or 
■ interpretative theory or critical theory, father 
there is an internal dialectic in the restructuring 
of social and political theory: when v;e work 
through, any one of the^e moments, we discover the 
others are implicated."^ 

I take this to mean, in part, that we need to learn to listen 

to one another and t£ hear . To the extent that v;e can, v;e affirm 

a synergetic field of curriculum, not one characterized by stasis 

and separatism. Some of the issues Taised by the Brit ish sociolo^^^ist 

David Silverman are germane here. As a prologue to more adequate 

social science theorizing, Silverman proposes that we learn how to 

read Castaneda's account of his apprenticeship to Don Juan in order 

that we might come tof know the kinds of questions that need to be 

asked. I:e is convincjed that mainstream conceptual-empiricists, 

regardless of field, do not now know what questions to ask and are, 

indeed, intolerant of reconceptualizations that differ from their 

own. '* Also useful in learning to yiew a panoram.a lar^rer than that seen 

thrpugh the lens of the conceptual-empiricist are the books of tv/o 

other British sociologists, Colin Fletcher and Julienne Ford. 
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i Bernstein points to another r.roLler.) v;e slioulci be cs/are of as v/e., 

try to see the v/ork cf t;;.o rc-cnnce; t jalirsts^ in r.ersnective. It has 
to do with v:hD.t rr.ight be callGd the fallacy of tr.e viev; tx;at we need 
to nove throup,!: the "darl; ages'* to achieve rrsaturitj/ in an intellectual" 
disci])line. This sniacLs of an oln. nineteenth century positivistic 
belief. Yet, it prevails in the vader-:pread assumption that if \"e \vorh / - 
hard at, for oxaraple, the conceptual-eripir ical node and achieve 
.^;enuiue rijjor by using incr.easinrly hir:hly refined methods, the 
field v;ill arrive at "rriaturity^' . It v/ill, then, in huha's terp, 
have Dade a paradirru shift. Time and acain, Lerstein explodes 
this i-iyth. Tut, it linrers in the field of curriculun studies , 
and there is often talk — especially at ^.1'!.^'..^. conferences — 
about our beiL^r at a sta[ e where the natural sciences vere sorrie 
■fifty years 'af;o and that somehow v^o uiust :^ove throu^rh that stagre 
on to the next. . 

r:^ jt« • 

A note on My worh. I see its einancipatory intent as central. 
: There is unwarranted criticisri that the autohiorrraj)hical vcrl: 
i.Aadeleine R. Grume t and I have developed is reducible to an 
upper-middle-class absortion v/ith self. It is not mere journal 
keeping.-- .It is conscious work to exar^ine the vyays in v^hich .the 
individual accepts the conterir.orarj^ situation and re.rains enslaved 
to it. Oppression coes not exist in the abstract; it e::ists in ^ 
the lives of individuals. ^Vhile v/ork vath one's peers, y;ith 
groups, generally can be essential, in e^.tricating oneself from 

ERIC 
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complicitj/ with conteraporar:^ social— -ol iticr l OT-ressioii , err.r/acipatory 
moveiTient finally occurs in diviclualLy . If it coeG not, if it is only 
acquisition of others' attitudes, hence a conceptual rearran.^ernent , 
then no f undai^iental structural chanrr^ I.»as occur rod, only chanrre in 
content. The very structure of inclivic.ual mind a.nd psyche nust be 
ti^'ansf orned if there is to be authentic historical nrioven^ent . Thus 
the status of the psychoanalytic process in I.aberp.as' scheme. There 
raust he this iuaiviaual transf omat ion if there is to be social 
regeneration. 

iTotes on the reconceptualization. There have been three 
conferences v:hich addressed explicitly reconcoptualization : 
Rochester, 1C73; Xavier University of Cincinnati, 1^74; University 
of Virginia, At the 1C7l; conference at the University 

of V^iscoi\sin-i;ilvauhee, the terin> ^^reconceptualization*' r/as 
dropped, although the conference chairivian clearly sarr the meetinr 
in the context of the preceding: ones, further, any dispute over 
the ter!r>, itself, is^nct of fundamental importance. The point 
is that many of the papers read at the Milwaukee neetinp: functioned 
t6 reconceptalize curriculum. Clearly, as one e:raninen the substance 
of the four conferences there are distinctive ideas and modes 
of inquiry that are common. 

The fifth conference will be held at the Eochest'er Institute 
of Technology durinr the spring of next academic year , chaired ty 
Professor P.onald iZ. Padpham, Chairnan^of the DepartiDent of 
Foundations, College of Fine and Applied Arts. Paper proposals. 



I understand are welcome. Selectee! papers from this meeting will 
be printed that fall by a journal now beinn: orc'n.riised • As well, 
a press is beinp established, witih its first book due that 
academic year 1973-72 I see these efforts not to taring into 
being a new school of thought in any interpersonal sense, but 
rather, 'to foster the "internal dialectic" that Bernstein speaks ' 
of. From such a base, curriculum theory v/ill unquestionably 
deserve a respected place in the intellectual disciplines. 
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